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Woodcut by Lynd Ward 


Dc OF HIS RECENT BOOKS’ Martin Buber tells the story 
of a rabbi who lived in the early part of the 19th century 
in northern White Russia. The rabbi’s teachings had got- 
ten him into trouble with the government and he was put 
into jail. One day while he was awaiting trial the chief of 
police entered his cell. The chief was a student of Serip- 
ture and had this in common with his prisoner. Looking 
upon the serene face of the old rabbi, he concluded that he 
was in the presence of one who had thought deeply. He 
asked the rabbi a number of questions which had troubled 
him as he read the Bible. and at last he came to a question 
which lay heavily on his mind. It concerned a story in the 
third chaper of Genesis—the story in which the Lord God 
walks in the garden and Adam hides behind the trees as 
God calls out to find him. Asked the chief. “How are we 
to understand that God, the All-knowing, said to Adam. 
‘Where art thou?’ ” Cleverly he had put the rabbi on the 
spot by pointing to a glaring contradiction in Scripture. 
If God is omniscient. knowing everything, why need He 
ask a question to find out something He does not know? 
The rabbi replied in a disarming way. Rather than try- 
ing to make the contradiction disappear by some theologi- 
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“Adam, 


where art thou?” 


cal sleight-of-hand, he simply confronted the questioner 
with his personal situation, with the fact that the question 
actually was addressed to him. Said the rabbi: “Do you 
believe that the Scriptures are eternal and that every era. 
every generation, and every man is included in them?” “I 
believe this.” said the chief. “Well then,” said the rabbi. 
“in every era, God calls to every man: ‘Where are you in 
your world?’ Consider your own case. So many years and 
days of your allotted life span have passed—you are now 
forty-five years of age—and where are you in life?” When 
the chief of police heard his age mentioned, he pulled 
himself together, slapped the rabbi on the back and 
shouted, “Bravo! A fine answer!” But within himself 
his heart trembled. 


Adam is everyman 


Those of us who teach the Bible know that it is possible 
to regard it with a certain detachment, even a curious 
fascination. Then one day the questioner suddenly realizes 
that he himself is questioned, that he is addressed. That’s 
why the Bible is the vehicle of the Word of God—and not 
just great literature or ancient history. Perhaps our read- 
ing of the Bible is something like David, who listened with 
amazement and indignation to Nathan’s parable of the 
ewe-lamb, supposing that the story obviously was about 
somebody else, when suddenly the prophetic word, “Thou 
art the man!” struck home to his own heart like a dagger. 
Isn’t this the way the Adam story speaks to us? This story 
is intended to be universal, for the Hebrew word Adam 
actually means mankind, everyman: but it is also shock- 
ingly particular and concrete, like Nathan’s word: “Thou 
art the man!” For in the last analysis there is no such thing 
as mankind in the abstract: there is only this man—this 
particular man who lives and thinks, loves and sorrows, 
hopes and dies. 

And this is brought home to each of us with a kind of 
concealed melancholy when the question of our age is 
brought up. Just how old are you? Where are you in your 
life? Are you 18, 21, 36, 45, 70? Birthday celebrations are 
a lot of fun. but there comes a time when we are less eager 
to announce our age. The mention of our age often forces 
us to face ourselves. Regardless of how old you are, your 
age is something which cannot be computed in numbers. It 
is a matter as personal as your birth, your memory. your 
death. And when God speaks to us, we are forced into this 
arena of privacy, even when we are bound together into 
the community of Christian worship. 

The rabbi’s answer to the police chief is interpreted to 
mean: “You yourself are Adam; you are the man whom 


1 The Way of Man: Wilcox and Follett, 1951. 
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Adam, where art thou? 


God asks: ‘Where art thou?’” “In so asking,” 
Martin Buber, “God does not expect to learn something he 


writes 


does not know: what he wants is to produce an effect in 
man which can only be produced by just such a question. 
provided that it reaches a man’s heart.” 


The self-awareness of being known by God 

Recently | participated in a university Religious Empha- 
sis Week. The program theme was the biblical question, 
Adam, where art thou? For several days students and visit- 
ing leaders gathered around this striking theme. seeking to 
find out what it means. I was a little disturbed to find that 
those who arranged the program had assumed that this 
question is only a biblical version of Socrates’ motto. 
Know thyself 
at Athens. There are many today who believe that the 


the words inscribed on the ancient academy 


question of who we are can be settled by our own investi- 
gation. maybe by a good university education or perhaps 
by a visit to the psychiatrist. We ourselves can find out 
what makes us tick, or what has gone wrong with the 
machinery of the ship down below the surface of the water. 
On the walls of modern academies of learning and offices 
of psychiatry is written the motto Anow thyself! | do not 
want to minimize the importance of the Socratic tradition. 
for a great deal of light is thrown on our situation by 
modern study of society and by the methods of modern 
psychology. But there is a vast difference between the kind 
of self-knowledge which comes by self-examination, philo- 
sophical introspection, or psychiatric counseling. and the 
kind of self-awareness which is the effect of God’s revela- 
tion, of being known by God. 

It is not accidental or insignificant that the biblical dia- 
logue in Genesis takes the form of question-and-answer. 
God calls, saying, “Adam, where art thou?” and when 
any Adam—any man—-answers saying. “Here am I,” his 
identity is revealed to him. The deepest mystery of our 
selfhood is suggested in that answer: each one of us is a 
self that is dependent upon God, related to God, responsible 
te God——-and therefore unable to find life outside the rela- 
tionship for which we have been created. So Augustine 
began his Confessions: “O Lord, Thou has made us for 
Thyself. and our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee.” 


“| hid myself” 

But in the story Adam’s response was not just: “Here 
am I.” It was, rather. “I hid myself.” This is the exposure 
of our selfhood which we are least willing to accept: this 
picture of our lives in hiding from God. There is a lot of 
sentimentality abroad today—in books, sermons. and 
hymns——which rests on the assumption that, after all, man 
is on pretty good speaking terms with God. Perhaps the at- 
titude is not unlike the child who, under the influence of a 
certain television program, closed his bedside prayers with 
the words: “Good-night, God: glad we could get together.” 
Too many prayers and sermons and worship services never 


rise much above this level. Even political meetings these 
days take time for a friendly wave in the direction of God. 

Whatever Christian worship means in terms of the as- 
surance of God’s love and constancy, it is not just a glad 
get-together. This is not the picture that Isaiah gives us: 
the vision of God veiled in such holiness that even sera- 
phim must shield their eyes, and a mortal man must cry 
out: “Woe is me! For I am a man of unclean lips. and | 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.” The 
prophets of Israel, whose message is strangely akin to the 
Adam story, insisted that the human situation——at least 
viewed from within Israel—-was more of an attempt to 
escape, an attempt to hide from the face of God. Perhaps 
we can appreciate the realism of their view as we consider 
the broad social scene today: where man attempts to hide 
the nakedness of his soul behind modern trees such as na- 
tionalism, science, material wealth—-and thereby, as Martin 
Buber puts it, turning existence into a system of hideouts. 
We know too that these “hideouts” become a system of pill- 
boxes. bomb-shelters, and arsenals within which modern 
man desperately seeks some kind of security. The modern 
novel takes as its major theme 
the nakedness of the human 
soul. 

We are religious people, 
persons of good character. 
Could it be that we too are 
involved in this attempt to 
hide from God? The word 
“character” was somewhat 
spoiled for me when I learned 
that the word goes back to 
Greek drama, in which the 
“characters” appeared on the 
stage wearing masks to con- 
ceal their real identity. Good 
character is something to be 
desired, for society would fall 
into anarchy if we could not 


count on the conventional 


good behavior of its citizens. 
Indeed, the fruit of Christian a 
faith is a kind of personal integrity and grace which is be- 
fitting any gentleman or lady. But the Christian Church is 
surely failing in its mission if it resorts only to “character 
education,” and defines itself as a fellowship of “good” peo- 
ple who stay out of jail, are unmolested by the Income Tax 
court, and are otherwise socially respectable. In the sight 
of God character can be a mask beneath which we try to 
hide our true identity from one another- -and from God 
himself. Did not Jesus find it necessary to make a vehement 
attack on the Pharisees—-who were the respectable, socially 
proper people of that day, and did he not insist that even 
the harlots would get into the Kingdom of God ahead of 
them, just because the harlots were humble enough to cast 


themselves upon the mercy of God? 
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And if character is often a masquerade, the same goes 
for religion itself. There is no more common hiding-place 
from the Lord God than religion—religion that is conven- 
tional, socially safe, and orthodox. There is too much reli- 
vion in our time which represents man’s attempt to keep 
God under control, so that He may be used to bring us 
blessings of peace of mind, or mobilized to serve our politi- 
cal interests. Jesus got himself into most difficulty by pro- 
nouncing God’s judgment upon the religion of the day, in- 
sisting that not one stone of the Temple would be left 
standing on another. In the end it was the good people, the 
religious people who sought to put Jesus out of the way. 
and whose goodness and religious devotion rose up in defi- 
ance of God as they nailed Jesus to a Cross. 

Yes, it is precisely the good man, the religious man who 
is addressed in the Adam story. “It is safe to say,” 
writes Paul Tillich, “that a man who has never tried to 
flee God has never experienced the God who is really God.” 


God pursues every man 

If the first effect of the question, Where art thou? is to 
reveal the character of our relation to God—our deep de- 
pendence on Him and our persistent attempt to escape from 
our true identity, the second effect of the question is to 
reveal God's relation to Adam, to every man. It is the truth 
so simple that we cannot fathom its profundity: that God is 
the One who seeks for us, who enters into our lives as the 
unexpected Visitor, who pursues each man down every 
road of attempted escape. Every act of Christian worship 
is a personal meeting with the Inescapable One who follows 
close behind us. It is the response to Him who says: “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock.” 

The Cross of Christ is not a very pleasant thing to 
face. It will expose the sham of our goodness, the idola- 
try of our religion, and our involvement in the sin 
which crucified God’s Son. There is more truth than fiction 
in the words of the Negro spiritual, “Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?” It is not impossible to find our- 
selves somewhere among the people who took part in that 
ancient Passion Drama: the respectable Pharisees, the 
priests who wanted to preserve the status quo, the Roman 
Soldiers who sought to defend law and order, the cynical 
Pontius Pilate, the betraying Peter, the fugitive disciples. 
Were you there? The Cross of Christ calls us to peni- 
tence, exposes us to a searching self-examination which 
unmasks our rationalizations and discloses our attempts to 
hide our inward nakedness. Sharper than a_ two-edged 
sword, God’s word penetrates to the very thoughts and in- 
tentions of the heart. As we read in the New Testament: 
“Before Him no creature is hidden, but all are open and 
laid bare to the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 

But the Cross does more than expose our relation to 
God: it also reveals in a marvelous way God’s relation to 
us. Through Christ we know God as the One who seeks us 
with a love that will not let us go, who strives to destroy 


our “system of hide-outs” in order that we may find life 
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in relation to Him, who pursues us relentlessly down the 


corridors of our fugitive lives. 


In his magnificent poem The Hound of Heaven Francis 


Thompson has expressed the heart of the Christian gospel. 
The poem is a kind of poetic autobiography. Son of a doc- 


tor. failing three times in medical examinations, frustrated 
in all attempts to follow in the footsteps of his father, 
Francis Thompson cut himself adrift from his family. Go- 
ing to London, he soon sank to incredible depths of pov- 
erty. and was rescued from starvation by a woman of the 
street. Delivered from oblivion and futility by a power 
beyond his understanding, he finally found refuge in a 
monastery. There, while fighting to throw off the shackles 
of the drug habit, he wrote this turbulent vision of man as 
a frightened and driven spirit running to hide 
and God as the divine hunter, the 


a fugitive 
in this place and that 
pursuer, the rescuer. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
| fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
| fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
| hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titantic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a JV oice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 
Finally, at the end of a long road of flight, the fugitive 


yielded to the chastening, seeking, constant divine Love: 


That voice is round me like a bursting sea, 
“Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which | took from thee | did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou mightst seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, | have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp my hang, and come!” 

God’s word is addressed to you in the privacy of your 
own life. You yourself are Adam, the person whom God 
asks, “Where art thou?” You yourself are the person who 
must say penitently in his presence, “I hid myself.” You 
are the person who can accept yourself, and be yourself, 
and find yourself in the experience of being known by God 
with a divine love which makes any moment of time, any 
day of your life infinitely meaningful and eternally secure. 
‘For as in Adam all die, in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


by Dean Bernhard W. Anderson, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N. J.; author of “Rediscovering the Bible” 
and “The Unfolding Drama of the Bible.” The INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN is indebted to the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Bulletin for permission to reprint this article, given here in 
slightly condensed form. 
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“Tree of Jesse’ by Elsa Schmid. 
Detail of a large mosaic in the Chapel 


of St. Thomas More, Yale University. 


and most perplexing of all Christian doctrines, the 
doctrine about the center of our faith, Jesus Christ. 


BUT SOME OF YOU MAY ALREADY BE ASKING: Aren’t you 
supposed to be dealing with theology? Shouldn't a discus- 
sion of the nature of God come first? Don’t most of the 
contemporary theologies begin with the doctrine of God? 
Look at Karl Barth. Emil Brunner. Gustav Aulen. Paul 
Tillich. Don’t we have to understand the Father before we 
can understand the Son? And yet look at these verses from 
the Fourth Gospel: “I am the way. and the truth, and the 
life: no one comes to the Father but by me.” (14:6) And 
later in this same chapter. when Philip makes the theologi- 
cal request. “Show us the Father.” Jesus responds, “He 
who has seen me has seen the Father. . . . Do you not be- 
lieve that | am in the Father and the Father in me?” 


(14:9. 10) 


The way to knowledge of God 

Just what do these words mean? They mean quite simply 
that for the Christian the only way he knows about God, 
the only place he can go to discover God, is Jesus Christ. 
This simple fact has three important implications. First, it 
means that the Christian does not look first to the world 


of nature or the world of beauty for insight into the nature 
of God. Summer conferences in idyllic surroundings often 


confuse the issue at this point. The man who insists that 
the sunset is a more successful way to God than the morn- 
ing service of public worship may be uttering a valid criti- 
cism of his church, but we must ask him a further ques- 
tion: How do you know it is God you see in the sunset? 
Is it God that you also see in the hurricane, in the light- 
ning bolt striking a house? Why not? The Christian has 
no interest in denying the hand of God in the world of 
both natural and artistic beauty. But he is able to discern 
God in these places only because he has first encountered 
him in Jesus Christ. 

Second, this fact has an importance in our study of 
“other” religions. It is still a fashionable, if lingering. il- 
lusion that the religious search, to be really honest. ought 
to involve a study of all the religions, a choice between the 
appropriate parts of each, and a personal synthesis of the 
best in all. This might well include a good deal of Jesus, 
among others. Aren’t all religions really pointing to the 
same God? And therefore isn’t it arrogant for the Chris- 
tian to claim some sort of uniqueness for the revelation of 


by William Hamilton, assistant professor of systematic 
theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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God in Christ? This is a hard question to meet honestly. 
One thing must certainly be said: The Christian ought al- 
ways to be grateful for whatever he can learn from the 
common religious history of the Western and Eastern 
worlds. But. again he can discern God’s hand in other 
traditions only because God has fully and (let us be un- 
afraid of the word) uniquely revealed himself in Christ. 
lor the Christian, Christ is the “place” he goes to dis- 
cover God. Christ is the one in whom God has come for us. 
To know God we must know him there. 

Third, the fact that we must come to the Father through 
the Son gives us a clue to the understanding of that difficult 
and debated phrase “the divinity of Christ.” It is usually 
supposed that this phrase is a badge of impeccable ortho- 
doxy. that those who affirm it are in the light. and that 
those who hedge or have dithculties are lesser breeds stand- 
ing partly at least in darkness. But if what we have said 
is true. then there is considerable doubt about the validity 
of the phrase. When we ask ourselves the question, “Is 
Christ divine?” don’t we often mean something like this: 
| know an abstract quality or something that I call the 
“divine” or “divinity”: and | know Jesus Christ. Can what 
| know of Jesus be fitted into what I know of this “divin- 
ity?” But look what is going on. Do we really know any- 
thing about “divinity”? How can we know the divine. or 
God, apart from Christ himself? And so. to ask the ques- 
tion about the divinity of Christ is really to involve our- 
selves in confusion. All that we will ever know of God we 
know “through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 


God was in Christ 

This is why we are beginning with the study of Christ. 
We can never study him merely as a man. however. He 
is always pointing beyond himself, to the Father. The 
nature of that “beyond” we will have to consider. Even if 
we have found difficulties with “the divinity of Christ” the 
Christian affirms that “God was in Christ. reconciling the 
world to himself” (2 Cor. 5:19), and we must see what 
this means. 

We sometimes try to separate two different aspects of 
Christ. We talk about the man Jesus as teacher: and then. 
over against this, we set Christ as the incarnation of God 
himself. When | suggest that this separation is dangerous. 
| am far from suggesting that there is no real distinction 
between the human and the divine. But | do mean that we 
cannot get very far even with the apparently simple Jesus- 
as-teacher until we see that he is always pointing beyond 
himself to the Father, to God. To take him as mere teacher 
is to take him as he never took himself. To try to take him 
as mere teacher and leader is dishonest to the evidence. 
The very material of the New Testament with which we 
have to deal compels us to take him both as true man and 
true God, or to reject him altogether. 
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quin miniature: second in a series of six articles 


What God is like 

Let us start with the deceptively simple parable of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-24). This is one of the most 
familiar parts of the teachings of Jesus. What are we to 
make of it? What does it mean? Notice first. in the intro- 
ductory verses to Chapter 15, the reason for this parable. 
The scribes and Pharisees are beginning to murmur “Why 
does this man eat with sinners. with those that are out- 
side the law?” The parable is an answer to this question. 
But it is not an answer that gives a moral justification for 
Jesus’ apparently immoral act. Jesus is saying in this par- 
able that because of what God is like, |. as the son of the 
Father. must serve the broken and the sinful among men. 
What first seems to be a simple piece of moral teaching 
turns out to be an account of the character of God. 

As moral teaching, this parable has defects. Certainly. 
it is not helpful advice on how to spend an inherited in- 
come. Nor is it in line with the latest psychological trends 
in the meaning of parental discipline. The father in the 
story would be considered too uncritical and too indulgent. 
But if we see this as a parable about how a particular 
human father acted to his human son. we are asked to go 
on to infer that therefore this is the way God acts toward 
his sinful children. A son takes his inheritance, leaving the 
farm and traveling to a distant country. Here he “wastes 
his substance in riotous living.” (It will be interesting to 
see what the forthcoming movie on the prodigal son does 
with this verse. With Lana Turner prominently featured, 
one suspects that this one phrase of verse 13 will take up a 
good two-thirds of the story.) He sees that he had made a 
bad bargain, however. and—in the words of the account 
“he came to himself.” 

This story is not an account of some distant Oriental 
youth but is a story about ourselves, about how God comes 
to us. And we see that we must come to ourselves. God can- 
not come to a man who does not acknowledge his need. 
Before the character of God can become intelligible at all. 
man must come to himself. know himself as he really is. be 
aware that he cannot make sense of his life by himself “in 
a far country.” We must learn. whatever this means. to 
return to our Father. 

But this is not all. The son does return home, but the 
key to the parable is yet to come. The father in the parable 
does not wait until the son has arrived. until he has 
achieved the appropriate degree of repentance and dis- 
cipline. “While he was yet at a distance.” when he was 
still far down the road, the father sought him out, and 
brought him back to the home he had left. 

We began with what appeared to be the simplest sort 
of teaching-parable of Jesus. and we find ourselves face 
to face with the grace of God. God, Jesus is saying here, is 
not a passive God, remote in the clouds, waiting for us to 


Continued on next page 
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offer to him a correct amount of moral virtue. intellectual 
acumen, and religious piety. He is a God who comes out 
after his lost children. seeking them in the midst of their 
sin. offering himself to them in their brokenness. God’s 
grace is not a waiting thing: it is, as the theologians say. 
prevenient grace. He is always where we are before we are 
there. restlessly seeking us out, turning us to him, breaking 
down in his judgment and love the barriers and escapes we 


fashion for our own protection. 


This is God himself 

But we need to take another final step. Jesus was not 
merely the teacher who taught about this kind of a God. 
His teaching about a God who seeks out sinners would 
have been a cold and unconvincing thing if he had not 
given himself to the sinful and broken of his day. Indeed. 
we can scarcely begin to understand the grace of God, his 
attitude to us of self-giving love, until we see it manifest 
in Jesus’ own concern for sinners: and uniquely and 
finally, unless we see this grace in the Cross which God 
himself appointed for man’s salvation. 

Here on the Cross, in the suffering death of Christ, is 
something more than teaching about God. This is more 
than a parable. This is God himself, entering into an ap- 
parently hopeless situation of sin and injustice and self- 


righteousness and evil—incarnating, making historical, his 
very self. We cannot stop with Jesus’ parable about God. 
The line leads us directly to the Cross which reminds us 
that Jesus Christ is the grace of God: God’s undeviating. 
passionate, suffering acceptance of sinful and unworthy 
man. The Son and the Father are one. Christ’s death is 
God’s gift to you and me. 

“The divinity of Christ”? Isn’t this a rather abstract 
way of arguing this point? In Christ’s life and death and 
resurrection, God is acting for our salvation. God was. 
at this special place in space and time, in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself. Through Christ, we approach 
God himself. Jesus Christ was true man, or else what hap- 
pened would have no meaning for our humanity. Jesus 
Christ was truly God, for the events of his life, death, and 
resurrection, mark the entry of God into the story, to do 
for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 

Much more remains to be said. Theologians customarily 
talk about Creation, Incarnation, Providence, Trinity, and 
the like. when they formally deal with the doctrine of God. 
And these all point to important problems. But the central 
point of this article remains, | think, prior. All the man of 
faith knows of God, the only encounter with God that can 
be authentic for him, is the encounter that takes place as 
he makes the New Testament story his own story. We can 
only know God, we can only be known by Him, “through 


Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Edwin Espy resigns 


It is with deep regret Amsterdam in 1939. He has also been General 


that the National Student 
Council of the YMCA ac- 
cepts the resignation of Dr. R. H. Edwin 
Espy as its executive. His outstanding leader- 
ship in ecumenical endeavors has been widely 
recognized and never more so than in his 
new appointment as Associate Executive of 
the Division of Christian Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches. It is an 
appointment in which the organization he has 
served so ably for eleven years can take pride. 
It is in part a recognition of the trans-denomi- 
national Christian unity which the student 
YMCA demonstrates. 

Ed Espy became the executive of the Stu- 
dent YMCA in 1943 after outstanding service 
as Youth Secretary of two of the great ecu- 
menical Christian movements which helped 
prepare the way for the World Council of 
Churches. He was the executive of the First 
World Conference of Christian Youth in 


Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Under his leadership the Student YMCA 
has established new relationships with the 
general movement of the YMCA, thereby 
greatly increasing staff and budget resources 
for campus Christian work. His contributions 
in the field of religion and higher education 
have been widely appreciated and are evident 
in his book The Religion of College Teachers. 
He helped guide the United Student Christian 
Council through its formative years and thus 
had a far-reaching influence upon the goals 
and purposes of Christian work with college 
students. 

Known for his winsome manner and ever- 
present good humor, his broad knowledge 
and boundless energy, he is one of the ablest 
leaders in the YMCA and in the entire field 
of work among students. His resignation be- 
comes effective on January 15. A committee 
is at work on the selection of his successor. 
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a service of worship 


When the walls are down, community ts not 


thereby established .. . it is only made possible 


bases for community 


LET US ACKNOWLEDGE OUR COMMON CREATUREHOOD 


CALL TO WORSHIP: O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker, for he is our God 
and we are his people.’ 


INVOCATION: Eternal God, thou art the Creator of the world 
and the Source of our life. Our knowledge is always frag- 
mentary. Our understanding is always incomplete. Our 
achievements are always imperfect. We are thy creatures 


and we acknowledge our dependence upon thee. Amen. 


HYMN: Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation. 


LET US ACKNOWLEDGE OUR COMMON SIN 


MEDITATION: “The most irrevocable expression of the sep- 
aration of life from life today is the attitude of social 
groups within nations toward each other, and the attitude 
of nations themselves toward other nations. The walls of 
distance, in time and space, have been removed by tech- 
nical progress; but the walls of estrangement between heart 
and heart have been incredibly strengthened.” 


The walls of legal barrier between race and race have been 
removed by Supreme Court action: but the walls of es- 
trangement between heart and heart, life and life, remain 
to be sundered. 


PRAYER: O God, who hast created us for fellowship and 
community with thee and with one another, we acknowl- 
edge before thee the way in which our common life has 
involved separation of man from man and group from 
group. 


We know, deep within us, that this separation into which 
we were born is not thy will for thy children. We know, too, 
that deep within us, too deep for us to root out by our- 
selves, there is a resentment that responds to resentment. a 
fear that feeds upon fear, a self righteousness that is ac- 
tivated by self righteousness. 


God, forgive us the guilt that is ours in this separation of 
life from life. None of us is righteous—not one. There is 
nothing we can do to save ourselves. Yet in this very fact, 
as we stand together in our need, may be our basis of com- 
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munity. Before thee we can have no pride in what we are 
or what we have achieved. We all stand in need of thy gift 
of grace. Redeem and renew us as persons, down to the 
very depths of our being. Create in us a clean heart O God, 
and renew a right spirit within us. Redeem and renew our 
common life. This is the earnest prayer we make, through 


Jesus Christ. our Lord. Amen. 


LET US ACCEPT THE GIFT OF COMMON SONSHIP 

SCRIPTURE: To you who were spiritually dead all the time 
that you drifted along on the stream of this world’s ideas 
of living, and obeyed its unseen ruler, to you Christ has 


given life! ... It was nothing you could or did achieve 
it was God’s gift to you. No one can pride himself that he 
earned the love of God. The fact is that what we are we 


owe to the Hand of God upon us. . . 


Christ is our living peace. He has made a unity of the con- 
.. by breaking down the barrier which 
. . for he reconciled both to God by the 


sacrifice of one Body on the Cross, and by this act made 


flicting elements . 
lay between us . 


utterly irrelevant the antagonism between them. Then He 
came and told both you who were far from God and us 
who were near that the war was over. And it is through 
Him that both of us now can approach the Father in the 
one Spirit. 


PRAYER: As a gathered community of God’s children. let us 
unite in praying the Lord’s Prayer. 


HYMN: O God of earth and altar 


BENEDICTION: May the God Who inspires men to endure, 
and gives them a Father's care, give you a mind united to- 
wards one another because of your common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. And then, as one man, you will sing from the heart 
the praises of God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. So 
open your hearts to one another as Christ has opened His 
heart to you, and God will be glorified. 


Prepared by BRUCE MAGUIRE, National Student Secretary of the 
YMCA, Pacific Southwest Region. References used are: (1) Psalm 95:6; 
(2) Tillich, “Shaking of the Foundations,” p. 157; (3) Selected passages 
from Ephesians 2 and 3; (4) Romans 15:5-6. 
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THE STARTLING OBSERVATION has been made that Ameri- 
cans are more segregated as they sit in church worship- 
ping God than they are at any other hour of the week. 
Many a week-day barrier falls on Sunday mornings at 
eleven. when numerous segments of the community—stu- 
dents and faculty members. Greeks and Independents. par- 
ents and friends—-join together in prayer and worship. But 
within the Church, the Body of Christ, racial segregation 


prevails as between Negroes and whites. 


Symptoms 

Millions of members of Christian churches meet for 
worship on Sundays at eleven: Negroes, whites. and 
members of other races. But in only a few congregations 
do Negro and white persons worship under the same 
roof. Many Negro and white Christians meet and work 
together in councils of churches, ministerial alliances. 
training conferences. community celebrations and_ other 
expressions of the Christian life. But segregation occurs 
on Sunday morning at eleven and the cause is not basic 


incompatibility. 


Case history 

For 800 years the Body of Christ had no continuing 
experience of interracial fellowship. By 700 A.D. the early 
Nestorian missionary effort in the Far East had been dis- 
credited as theologically heretical and had been absorbed 
into the general culture of China. The missionary work 
in India, attributed to the Apostle Thomas, had lost close 
contact with members of the Mediterranean area. The 
Christians in Ethiopia and Egypt and in other parts of 
North Africa had been liquidated or sealed off by the 
sweep of Moslem allegiance. From 700 A.D. to 1500 A.D. 
the Church comprised persons living in Europe and Euro- 
Asia, all of whom were from the same basic racial strain. 

The early missionary work of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 1500s and the widespread missionary de- 
velopments of Protestant Christianity in the 1800s coin- 
cided with the political and economic exploitation of per- 
sons of other races by the rulers of western Europe. The 
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Sunday morning at eleven 


Tragic racial segregation exists in our churches. Fortu- 
nately, steps are being taken to eliminate the practice of 
segregation. This article diagnoses the situation in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church and describes plans for 
increasing interracial fellowship within that Church. 


Body of Christ now contained members of virtually every 
ethnic group on the globe, but worldwide fellowship was 
restricted by primitive methods of travel and communica- 
tion. Local racial fellowship was hampered by cultural 
overtones of imperialism and by personal considerations 
of health and safety. 

During the early nineteenth century in the southern 
United States there were many congregations in which 
Negro and white persons worshipped together. Theirs was 
a masier and slave relationship, yet they worshipped to- 
gether and continued to do so after the war between ihe 
states. Then, as Negroes founded their own places of 
worship, the whites felt less responsible for joining with 
Negroes in worship. As Negroes established residences 
apart from the whites. they built places of worship 
among their new homes. With the movement of Negroes 
into the cities the pattern of neighborhood congregations 
continued. Negro and white residential sections tended 
to stay separate geographically. Since congregations de- 
veloped by neighborhoods they were not interracial fel- 
lowships. 

Many Negro congregations formed separate regional or 
national bodies, apart from white groups which bore the 
same denominational name and characteristics. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian churches 
were notable exceptions. While Negroes worshipped in 
separate congregations, in these communions they  par- 
ticipated with whites in regional and national meetings. 

Since 1910, members of the Body of Christ all over 
the world have been joining each other in work and wor- 
ship. These ecumenical gatherings have provided highly 
satisfying experiences of interracial fellowship. Since 1928, 
they have condemned segregation based on race or color. 

In the Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern Presbyterian Church) prior to 1951, Negro mem- 
With 


congregations were 


bers were only in separate Negro congregations. 
several exceptions, these Negro 
grouped in four Negro Presbyteries. There were seventy- 
nine white Presbyteries, one Latin American Presbytery 


and one Indian Presbytery. The Negro Presbyteries were 
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—most segregated hour in the U.S.A.? 


grouped in one Negro Synod, and the white Presbyteries 
in sixteen white Synods. This meant that normal inter- 
racial gatherings were limited to some five or six Pres- 
byteries which had both Negro and white congregations, 
and to the annual meetings of the General Assembly. Dur- 
ing 1952 the Negro Synod was dissolved and one Negro 
Presbytery was incorporated into each of the Synods of 
Alabama. Georgia and Louisiana. This means that inter- 
racial fellowship takes place now at the annual meetings 
of these three Synods, and in four other Synods which 
already included Negro congregations. During 1953, the 
Church raised $2,000,000 for Presbyterian Negro Work. 

At the 1954 General Assembly the following recom- 
mendations were adopted:' 


THAT the General Assembly affirm that enforced segregation 
of the races is discrimination which is out of harmony with 
Christian theology and ethics and that the Church, in its re- 
lationship to cultural patterns, should lead rather than follow. 


THAT the General Assembly, therefore, submit this report for 
careful study throughout the Church, and that it especially 
urge: 


l. That the trustees of the institutions of higher education 
belonging to the General Assembly adopt a policy of open- 
ing the doors of these institutions to all races. 

2. That the Synods consider earnestly the adoption of a 
similar recommendation to trustees of institutions under 
their control. 

3. That the governing bodies of the various conferences held 
throughout the Church consider the adoption of a similar 
policy. 

}. That the sessions of local churches admit persons to 
membership and fellowship in the local church on the 
scriptural basis of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ without 
reference to race. 

5. That in this time of crisis and concern, we commend to all 
individuals in our communion and especially to all leaders 
of our churches the earnest cultivation and practice of the 
Christian graces of forbearance, patience, humility and 
persistent goodwill. 

Having in mind the recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States concerning segregation, the Assembly com- 
mends the principle of the decision and urges all members of 
our churches to consider thoughtfully and prayerfully the 
complete solution of the problem involved. It also urges all 
our people to lend their assistance to those charged with the 
duty of implementing the decision, and to remember that 
appeals to racial prejudice will not help but hinder the ac- 
complishment of this aim. 

Since this action of the General Assembly the three 
numerically largest Synods—Virginia, North Carolina and 
Texas—-have concurred in the affirmations of the General 
Assembly and have instructed their institutions and con- 
gregations to begin to act on these affirmations. 

Such is the case history of one Christian group: the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 


‘ Minutes of the Ninety-Fourth General Assembly, pp. 193, 194, 197. 
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Daily chart readings 

What is the pulse, temperature, respiration and blood 
pressure of the patient now? The heart seems to be beating 
in steady, healthy rhythm within most of the Body of 
Christ. for it is the continuous diffusion of the teachings of 
the Scripture which sustains life in this Body. Custom. 
tradition and the peril of the times cannot be pleaded effec- 
tively by Christians when the Scripture teaches otherwise. 
Pulse is good. More and more widely flows the knowledge 
that enforced segregation of races is discrimination without 
scriptural warrant. | 

Temperature varies within the Body. Abnormally cool 
temperature readings come from areas of the Body where 
there is little opportunity for interracial fellowship among 
Negroes and whites. Abnormally high temperature read- 
ings come from areas where traditions of race separateness 
are strong and where the numerical ratio of Negroes to 
whites is approximately one to one. Respiration is irreg- 
ular. The sudden shock of a step forward has caused some 
gasps and rapid breathing: but a prevailing characteristic 
is the labored breathing of a man on a long, steady ascent. 
Blood pressure is too low. Though the heart beats are rather 
steady, often there is not sufficient tension in the body to 
hold the blood in place long enough for optimum absorp- 
tion of the energizing oxygen of the Scriptures. 


Prognosis 


The prognosis is hopeful. Eleven o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing continues to be an hour characterized by segregation 
in the Body of Christ. However, segregation tends to re- 
flect the geography of residential districts and is not de- 
fined by and promoted within the Body of Christ itself. The 
road to full recovery is a long one. Temporary crises are 
still expected. Some relapses may occur. But the clear trend 
is to sound health. 


Prescription 


The strong, clear teachings of the Scriptures should be 
digested regularly. Members of the Body of Christ should 
take advantage of every opportunity for interracial asso- 
ciation with other members of the Body of Christ in con- 
ferences, community celebrations, mutual assistance pro- 
grams. As occasion warrants Negro Christians and white 
Christians should worship together. Congregations should 
take action explicitly afhrming that membership in them 
is open in Christ’s name to any person who believes in Him 
as Lord and Savior. 


By David Currie, Minister of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Texas City, Texas; until recently Director of 
Student Work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
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desegregation 


Report of a survey of racial practices 
in Southern church-related colleges 


EDUCATION FACILITIES cannot be separate and at the same 
time equal. So said the Supreme Court when it held that 
segregation in public schools is unconstitutional. The 
Court’s decision discarded the theory of separate-but- 
equal accommodations. That principle had been tested in 
the lower courts many times since 1935 when Donald Mur- 
ray, a young Negro student, won admission by court de- 
cision to the Law School of the University of Maryland. 
His case and other early cases were won on technical dif- 
ferences between the so-called Negro state college and the 
white universities. Their important contribution is that they 
provided the basis for the rejection of the separate-but- 
equal principle which was far from the democratic goals 
of America and was inconsistent with the Christian faith. 


The numerous changes that have come about in recent 
years point to an increased flexibility in racial practices 
in many colleges. Many state colleges and _ professional 
schools in Southern and border states, where Negroes were 
formerly barred, now admit Negro students on an unseg- 
regated basis. Following the breakup of the old pattern 
which forced Negroes into certain schools, several states 
are trying to keep Negroes in separate institutions by mak- 
ing improvements in the facilities of Negro state colleges. 
The granting of state funds to Negro students for profes- 
sional training in out-of-state colleges has been discon- 


tinued. 


First-rate colleges which have been established to serve 
Negro youth will not be eliminated. These institutions, like 
the formerly all-white colleges, will in future have to attract 
students of any race on the merits of their offerings, and 
not on the basis of racial identity. For the growing enroll- 
ments of the future, both church-related and state institu- 
tions will be needed to provide education for the youth of 
America. 
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NEGROES NEGROES TRANSITION 


Racial bars in church-related colleges 


Many church-related colleges in southern and border 
states, as well as a few in other regions, are not yet accept- 
ing applications from Negroes. One would expect that these 
colleges would be the first to abolish racial segregation 
since this practice carries with it the badge of inferiority. 
These church-related institutions are under the judgment 
of the Christian moral principles from which they derive 
their identity. But they are free from the immediate com- 
pulsions of the Supreme Court decision, which can require 
desegregation only in public tax-supported institutions. 

Where may we look for the factors which will stimulate 
the church-related colleges to desegregate themselves? To 
find the answers to this question, the National Student 
Council of the YMCA conducted a survey in the spring of 
1954. Information was obtained from the presidents of 
83 white Protestant church-related colleges and seminaries 
in 15 Southern and border states. The survey sought to 
discover: (1) if Negro students have been admitted: (2) if 
applications from Negroes were desired: and (3) what aid 
would spur the movement toward desegregation. 

It was discovered that 24 of these colleges (29%) have 
recently accepted Negro students in either a full or re- 
stricted fashion: eleven of the twelve theological seminaries 
included in the survey were in this category. Administra- 
tors of 16 of the responding colleges (19%) would not 
state their position or present practice, but indicated that 
they are shifting to a pattern of desegregation. 

The majority of the respondents, 43 (52%) of the 
sample, said that their colleges will not accept applications 


from Negro students. 


Why colleges refuse Negro applications 


The administrators of colleges which do not accept ap- 
plications from Negroes gave a variety of reasons, e.g.: 
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The college community will not permit the college to ac- 
cept Negro students. Business and social relations in the town 
are totally segregated and churches have made no advance in 
breeking with the pattern of segregation. 

The college is governed by a Board of Trustees, whose mem- 
bers will not even discuss the question of racial integration. 

The church-related colleges are governed by their parent 
bodies. which in most cases is either a church convention or 
beard appointed for this purpose. Opinion in many church 
bodies hes not yet crystallized so that colleges might move to- 
ward desegregation. 

Another college does not desire to pioneer in this area. It 
prefers to “wait and see” how the new policy works out in 
other colleges which are now admitting Negroes. 

The college works with nearby Negro colleges and might 
hurt this program if it should accept Negro students. 

The student body is not ready and would be enraged if a 
sudden change were made. 

The college wishes to decide the issue itself. Race relations 
have already been set back by outside interference. 

The college, situated in a thickly-populated Negro section, is 
too small to absorb Negro students now. 


It is evident that some of these statements are rationaliza- 
tions, used to justify failure of the colleges to respond to the 
teachings of the Christian faith which they proclaim. While 
the statements suggest that the college administrator alone 
is unable to effect the change they also indicate that his 
commitment to nonsegregated education in the college is 
essential to speeding the process of conversion in others 
who are responsible for the college. 


The goal of desegregation is accepted 


The survey shows that, on the whole, the college adminis- 
trators who responded have accepted the goal of desegre- 
gation in the Christian college. They are aware of the moral 
justification of desegregation and of the trend in America 
away from racial segregation. Only two of eighty-three ad- 
ministrators favored continuation of racial segregation in 
educational institutions. Among the church-related colleges 
which have accepted Negro students, no serious difficulty 
seems to have arisen in the college when the change was ef- 
fected. Characteristic of the responses from this group of 
colleges are the following: 

From Kentucky: “We were not permitted to admit Negro stu- 
dents until the Legislature in 1950 amended the Kentucky Day 
Law which had prevented the admittance of Negroes. No col- 


lege (in Kentucky) that has decided to admit Negroes has had 
any difficulty in assimilating them.” 


From Arkansas: “By Board action and in compliance with the 
regulations of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., our col- 
lege has removed all barriers based on race.” 


From Virginia: “We have admitted Negro students in our col- 
lege for five years. We have had no incidents to give us con- 
cern. We consider applications without discrimination.” 

From Texas: “Our college was the first private school in the 
South to admit Negroes on an equal basis. We lifted all racial 
restrictions because we felt it was the Christian thing to do 
and we have not been sorry.” 
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From West Virginia: “In the past two years we have admitted 
three Negro students to full resident privileges and several as 
day students. We have been criticized for this step and may 
have lost financially, but our faculty and students are enthus- 
iastic for the move.” 

From North Carolina: “A Negro student was a member of the 
student body last year, and this year we have another.” 

From Tennessee: “We admitted Negroes to our graduate divi- 
sion last fall, after the removal of legal restrictions.” 

These comments from administrators of church-related 
colleges in the Southern and border states give unmistak- 
able evidence that interracial education can enhance the to- 
tal life of the college and that it constitutes a long step to- 
ward the realization of true democracy and Christian broth- 
erhood in education. However, the interracial character of 
these colleges is somewhat off-balance, for usually only a 
few Negroes have been admitted. In all schools, the devel- 
opment of wholesome relationships among the students and 
faculty can make the numbers of Negro students an incon- 
sequential question. The admittance of Negroes to “white” 
campuses or white students to “Negro” campuses is the be- 
ginning from which, through Christ and mutual endeavor, 
real acceptance of persons without regard to race is to 
evolve. 


New factors enable colleges to remove restrictions 


For too long a time the private church-related college 
has been bound by racial restrictions. It is now free of these 
fetters. Among the factors responsible for its new position 
are: 

The Supreme Court decision, declaring segregation in 
public schools unconstitutional, has made null and void 
state laws requiring racial separation in educational insti- 
tutions. 

State colleges and universities, now open to Negro stu- 
dents, have had good experience in the inclusion of Ne- 
groes in their student bodies. 

The controlling bodies of many colleges, including trus- 
tees and church conventions, are showing awareness of the 
Christian moral rightness of non-segregation in education. 

Many students in white colleges want their schools to 
overcome the stigma of racial segregation and discrim- 
ination and are articulate in saying so. 

Community life in America is demonstrating flexibility 
as the trend toward desegregation grows. 

These emerging factors plus a more vigorous applica- 
tion of our Christian faith in personal and common life, 
can provide the needed stimulus for overcoming racial seg- 
regation and discrimination in church-related colleges. 


By L. Maynard Catchings, Associate Executive of 
the National Student Council of the YMCA respon- 


sible for interracial and intercultural relations. 
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Bn the fall of 1952 the YMCA of the 
University of Illinois began to work 
toward eliminating discrimination 
against Negro students in campus bar- 
berships. Many people said “You're 
setting progress back 100 years! The 
best way to achieve racial equality is 
to let time handle it.” 

An issue that arose was. “What about 
the barbers? It’s their livelihood and 
they should be able to run their own 
business. They have rights, too.” Yes. 
barbers have rights which must be re- 
spected. But they do not have a man- 
date to humiliate Americans by treat- 
ing them as second-class citizens. or to 
violate the laws of the State of Illinois 
or to transgress the democratic and 
religious traditions of the nation. 

Our current barbershop action has 
three goals. (1) to practice democracy 
on our campus: (2) to see that all 
students are treated as full citizens in 
the community: (3) to make it possi- 
ble for the barbers to live with their 
consciences. The YMCA program has 
been one of conciliation. 

We believe that prejudice on racial. 
religious. or nationality lines is alien 
to Judeo-Christian and democratic 
ideology. When we practice discrimi- 
nation we are hypocrites. The best 
course is to take direct. positive action 
to eliminate the evils we see. 


What methods? 


Time will not solve the problem. We 

must take positive action against dis- 
crimination in the campus community. 
We began with a series of informal 
talks with the barbers to discover the 
actual situation. 
_ The barbers refused to cut the hair 
of Negroes. Their reasons: “We would 
lose business: it would scare our white 
trade away.” “We don’t know how to 
cut Negro hair: it requires special 
skill.” “We would need special equip- 
ment: our blades would get dull on 
their hair.” 

The validity of these arguments was 
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toward equal service for all students in 


barbershops 


weakened when one barber began giv- 
ing haircuts to Negroes, without spe- 
cial equipment or training. All barbers 
in the State of Illinois pass a single 
qualifying examination whether they 
plan to serve Negroes or whites. Since 
Negro barbers are able to cut Negro 
hair. white barbers should be able to 
do likewise. A barber in Chicago told 
us that when he began running a non- 
discriminatory shop he did not lose 
business, and that no different equip- 
ment or special training were required. 

At a meeting with the barbers in the 
spring of 1953 one barber said that 
under no circumstances would he cut 
the hair of a Negro. Another said that 
he would be willing to cut Negro hair, 
that his equipment was all right for 
the work: he feared, however. that he 
might lose his white trade. 

Throughout the spring, many of the 
religious leaders on the campus. pro- 
fessors and students, spoke to their 
barbers about the matter. Informal dis- 
cussions were held at church founda- 
tions and at the University YMCA. 
The Student Senate passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the groups working 
against discrimination and the Daily 
Illini printed an editorial. 

The final meeting of the semester 
was held in the University YMCA in 
May, 1953. A member of the audience 
suggested that the District Attorney be 
requested to close the barbershops as 
a public nuisance, and fine the barbers 
according to the state statutes. In this 
meeting the barbers were offered a 
guaranteed income. equal to their in- 
come in the past, if they would change 
their policy and begin cutting Negroes’ 
hair. This proposal, offered by a 
YMCA member, was not accepted. 

About this time J. C. Caroline and 
Mickey Bates. both of gridiron fame, 
volunteered to assist in the project. 
(J.C. had been refused service in a 
campus shop because he is a Negro.) 
Some students became impatient and 
decided it was time that Negroes began 


receiving equal treatment. A group of 
five called themselves the Committee 
to Eliminate Discrimination in Bar- 
bershops. They printed and distrib- 
uted 500 leaflets describing the bar- 
bershop incident in which service was 
refused to J. C. Caroline. The Student 
Community Human Relations Council. 
an independent committee, printed 
9.000 additional leaflets. 

After repeated failures by the 
YMCA Racial Equality Committee and 
the SCHRC to work out an agreement 
with the barbers, the SCHRC decided 
to resort to law. They moved to sue 
barbers who had refused to cut a 
Negro’s hair. in violation of the Civil 
Rights Code of the State of Illinois. 

Until February of 1954 this was the 
barbership story of our campus. and 
the University YMCA’s participation 
in it. The Board of Directors of the 
University YMCA has been kept in- 
formed through reports and has given 
counsel and support to the Racial 
Equality Committee. 


The present situation 


The lawsuit was carried to the 
courts by a student of the University 
of Illinois, SCHRC paying the legal 
expenses. At the trial the jury decided 
in favor of the barber. The case is be- 
ing appealed. In the meantime. the 
SCHRC has picketed one shop. No vio- 
lence has occurred, although a barber 
snatched some leaflets from a picket. 

With the exception of one and pos- 
sibly two, the campus barbershops now 
serve all students on an equal basis. A 
new but expected development is that 
most of the Negroes do not feel secure 
enough to enter the barber shops. even 
though most of the shops are now 
open to persons of all backgrounds. We 
are working on this problem and hope 
to resolve it. 


By M. Biaine, Jr... Chairman, 
University of Illinois YMCA_ Racial 
Equality Committee, Champaign, Ill. 
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bird watchers guide 


LEGALISTIC SHARPSHOOTER 


Also known as Legal Eagle. A drab-plumaged bird. 
very quick on the draw: continually posing a point 
of order. a motion to delete. or a substitute motion. 
Habitat: The higher reaches of Roberts’ Rules of 
Order. Call: Delivered with a sudden rising motion. 
“Call for the previous question,” usually followed 
on a note of supreme triumph, “And that’s unde- 
batable!” 


BARREL-CHESTED GROSS-SPEAKER 

A light-headed bird which is greatly disturbed 
either by silence or by others speaking; appears 
content only when beak is flapping. emitting innocu- 
ous but impressive call. Habitat: In vicinity of 
microphone; male variety is more common, but 
female more exasperating. Call: Uttered while pop- 
ping up and down, “Mister Chairman. Mister Chair- 
man. 


Watch for birds and you can add some interesting 

varieties to this collection. But remember, a_ bird 
watcher may be watching you! 

Frank L. Wright, Jr., 

General Secretary, YMCA, University 

of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
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FLEA-BRAINED SNOOZE-CATCHER 


A bird of many colors, seldom caught concen- 
trating on anything except in sleep. Habitat: Fre- 
quents snack-bars usually in company of opposite 
sex: avoids most consequential gatherings, appar- 
ently regarding them as periods in which to prepare 
for future visits to snack-bars. Call: At rest, is some 
variation of “Uhghs-s-s, Uhghs-s-s:” at other times 
is ‘“He-he-he-he—let’s go, let’s go.” 


Being a charter member of the Benighted Bevy oj 
Bird Watchers, and knowing that the National Stu- 
dent Assembly will provide a wonderful opportunity 
for watching the birds, I am entrusting you with 
an accurate description of five birds worth watching 
for at any large gathering. 


SINGLE-TRACKED 
HOMING PIGEON 


with insignia of 
sort. Habitat: 


A bird which appears 
in many sizes, shapes and 
forms: usually adorned 


some 


Every- 


where. Call: “Let-me-tell- 


IMPATIENT LITTLE TITMOUSE 
A busy little bird which always wants to get 
things settled one way or the other: is constantly 
twitching and nodding head; lights up upon sugges- 
tions for adjournment. Habitat: Usually found in 
pairs, in rear half of hall. Call: Seldom distinguish- 
able, but consists of constant twittering under breath 
to neighbor. 


you-how-we-e-e-do-it, Let- 
me-tell-you-how-we-e-e-do- 
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the student International Seminars will participate this summer in 


THE PARIS CENTENNIAL OF YMCAs 


The YMCA Centennial will bring to 
Paris 10,000 people from 76 countries. 
They will include members of Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, Roman Catholic and 
non-Christian religions. These dele- 
gates will participate in six world con- 
ferences in Paris, August 12-23, 1955. 


Celebration in Paris 

This convergence on Paris is in cele- 
bration of a century of world-wide 
Christian work. In 1855, ninety-nine 
young men meeting in Paris set in 
motion forces which have had world- 
wide significance over the years. They 
were delegates to the First World Con- 
ference of YMCAs and they accepted 
the now famous “Paris Basis” which 
established a “personal basis’ for 
membership. This statement is: 

“The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations seek to unite those 
young men who, regarding Jesus 
Christ as their God and Saviour, 
according to the Holy Scriptures, 
desire to be His disciples in their 
faith and in their life, and to as- 
soctate their efforts for the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom amongst 
young men.” 

From this concept have come two 
distinguishing features of the YMCA: 
(a) its lay character and (b) its pio- 
neering in inter-confessional co-opera- 
tive endeavor in meeting the need of 
young people throughout the world. 

A student delegation of 250 from the 
United States will attend the World 
Conference of Young Men and Young 
Women. Since student work is done 
cooperatively by the YMCA and 
YWCA in the U.S.A., the National 
Student YWCA has agreed to select the 
women delegates, who will comprise 
one-third of the U.S.A. delegation. The 
National Student YMCA _ will select 
the men delegates. 

Most of the student delegates to the 
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Paris Centennial will also be members 
of one of the International Seminars 
sponsored by the National Student 
Council of the YMCA and YWCA. 
Preceding the Paris Centennial. these 
seminars will visit several European 
countries, studying the situation in 
each as well as enjoying sight-seeing 
and recreation. 


The International Seminars 


One Seminar group will have three 
weeks in England, their program 
focused on_ politics, economics and 
higher education. In London, they will 
meet with the staffs of the three major 
political parties and will study the 
British structure of economics, the na- 
tionalized industries, and the trade 
union movement. They will visit Lon- 
don theatres, art galleries and places 
of historic interest, and spend a day 
at Cambridge University. In industrial 
Shefheld they will give several days to 
study of the ways in which the church 
can reach people in a highly industri- 
alized society. Then to the English 
Lake District and to Edinburgh, with 
a day each at a modern British uni- 
versity and at Stratford, and back to 
Lendon. 


Members of International Seminar at Colosseum 


Another seminar group will go to 
Sweden for a first-hand contact with 
the political and economic factors of 
that country and with its cooperative 
movement and social services. They 
will meet representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the press. 

Another group, focusing on the prac- 
tical aspects of European unity, will 
visit the European college at Bruges, 
the European coal and steel community 
in Luxembourg and the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg. The group will 
study the effect of the foreign policy of 
the U.S.A. on the countries visited. 

The International Seminars are a 
serious attempt to consider national 
attitudes, foreign policy and _ interna- 
tional relations in the context of the 
demands of Christian citizenship. Stu- 
cent delegates who participate in this 
program will be better prepared to 
continue in the ecumenical tradition 
of the YMCA as they join in the pro- 
gram of the Centennial Conference in 
Paris. 

The International Seminars will come 
together in Paris as the high point of 
a summer of a significant experience. 
The theme of the World Conference of 
Young Men and Young Women, We 
Are Not Alone, calls for renewed com- 
mitment to the ecumenical basis of the 
life of the Student YMCA and YWCA. 
It is to be hoped that the meaning of 
this commitment will be felt in 1955 
and in future years, even as it has 
shaped us in the past century. 


For information on the YMCA Cen- 
tennial observance write to: L. Mayn- 
ard Catchings, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


For information on the European 
Seminars, write to: Patricia White, 600 


Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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“But I am only one person. What can 
| do?” Students from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and Florida to Washington 
make this response when they face a 
situation that calls for change. Whether 
the goal is deeper personal encounter 
between foreign and American students 

-or better understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith—or the elimination of racial 
segregation—or greater mutuality in 
the foreign policy of the U.S.A.—the 
refrain is the same: What can I do? I 
am only one person. 

No member of a campus YMCA, 
YWCA or CA is alone. He is one of a 
community of Christians that circles 
the globe in distance and spans more 
than two centuries in time. The re- 
sources and power of this pioneering 
Christian movement are at his dis- 
on the campus; on other cam- 
puses: in cities and and 
throughout the world. 


posal: 
towns: 


The campus Christian Association 


David and Jean, Barbara and John 
joined the Christian Association for 
reasons as varied as their individual 
needs. One wanted friends; the op- 
portunity of hearing speakers appealed 
to another: one’s roommates joined: 
the pledge captain “ordered it” for 
another. Lach person brought his 
needs and gifts to the fellowship and 
for each one membership had a dif- 
ferent meaning. Just before commence- 
ment the four seniors tried to say 
what four years of association in this 
student Christian movement had meant 
to them. Still unable to agree on all 
things, the four listed these values: 


Membership in a community where 
each person was accepted, challenged 
and sustained by the forgiving love of 
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an in my own 


the others. 
home in. the 
home.” 


Friendship with persons of other 
races and nationalities. “The first time 
| ever forgot a Negro’s race and ac- 
cepted him as a person was when Kofi 
and I clashed over America’s immigra- 
tion policy.” 

Acceptance of older persons as fellow 
human beings. “Parents, teachers and 
other adults belonged to a world of 
authority way beyond me, until I re- 
alized at our cabinet retreat that Miss 
Hennessey is searching for religious 
certainty as earnestly as any sopho- 
more.” 


Appreciation of the Protestant heri- 
tage. “Our discoveries and visits to a 
Roman Catholic Church, a Jewish Syn- 
agogue and a Presbyterian Church not 
only helped me see the values in each 
faith, but also why I want to continue 
to be a Protestant.” 

Experience in citizenship. “My un- 
derstanding of my responsibility as a 
citizen expanded each year, first 
through community service in a settle- 
ment house, then in campus politics, 
then campaigning for governor, then 
work against the Bricker Amendment, 
and then the Meet-Your-Government 
Seminar in Washington and the United 
Nations Seminar in New York.” 


Achievement in the vocation of a 
student. “I first became aware of the 
sheer joy of study when I had to learn 
enough about America’s economic sys- 
tem to defend it in the Cosmopolitan 


Club.” 

Appreciation of the family and the 
differing roles of men and women. 
“While | have not yet found a mar- 


riage partner I see more clearly how 
my role as a woman both parallels and 
complements that of man.” 

Direction for vocational choice. “| 
came to college to learn how to be a 
successful business man. I still plan to 
be a business man but | hope to use 
this vocation as a channel for service 
to God and my fellow-men, just as 
really as a minister uses his calling.” 

Discovery of the self. “| was a most 
timid freshman, and I’m still too much 
of a clinging vine. But I am beginning 
to realize that God accepts me with all 
my faults and that I must accept my- 
self.” 

Commitment to God through Jesus 
Christ. “Religion was a matter of find- 
ing answers to insoluble theological 
questions. My mind still asks many 
questions but our Bible study group 
has helped me to see that real life 
comes only through commitment to 


God through Jesus Christ.” 


In the U.S.A. and 38 other countries 


Campus Christian groups related to 
the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA are to be found in about 750 
colleges and universities ‘of the U.S.A. 
They are in about 70 per cent of all 
four-year colleges, excepting Roman 
Catholic and Jewish institutions; 57 
per cent of all teachers colleges, 28 per 
cent of all junior colleges and 4 per 
cent of all professional schools. 

When one visits other countries he 
finds that the name of the student 
Christian group changes with the coun- 
try. There are, for example, the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and the Evangelische Student- 
engemeinde in Deutschland, and the 

Continued on next page 
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mutual resources 
YMCA and YWCA of Japan. The 


work of student Christian movements 
in 39 countries is enriched and coordi- 
nated by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Its general secretary Phil- 
lipe Maury. and an able staff. go from 
their office in Geneva. Switzerland. to 
Christian movements. in 


visit student 


countries around the world. 


In cities and towns of the world 


Students who are members of the 
YMCA and YWCA are affiliated with 
the national and world movements of 
the YMCA or the YWCA. 

The YMCA began in London in 1844 
when George Williams and a dozen 
other young men met to consider how 
their Christian faith could be expressed 
in their everyday lives in shops and 
factories as well as in church on Sun- 
days. This movement spread rapidly 
in Great Britain. to the U.S.A. (1851) 
and throughout Europe. By 1855 there 
were enough national YMCAs to form 
the present Worlds Alliance of 
YMCAs. The hundredth anniversary of 
this event is being celebrated in the 
World YMCA Centennial in Paris in 
August 1955 (See page 16). In ihe 
U.S.A. the National Council of YMCAs 
is the policy-making body. It com- 
prises approximately three hundred 
delegates from local associations. in- 
cluding some Student Associations. It 
meets annually. 

London was the birthp!ace of the 
YWCA in 1855. This event is being 
celebrated in a year-long Centennial 
Observance which includes commemo- 
ration of one hundred years of achieve- 
ment. rededication of the members and 
the raising of a Centennial Fund of 
$5.000.000 to enrich the YWCA pro- 
gram in its second century. 

The policies of the YWCAs of the 
U.S.A. are formed in a Triennial Na- 
tional Convention which will be held 
in New York, N.Y., April 21-27, 1955. 
Delegates will come from the 438 com- 
munity YWCAs and 641 student 
Y WCAs. Student delegates will partici- 
pate in the whole Convention and in a 
Student Assembly. 


Administration by regional councils 


Much of the work of the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA is adminis- 


tered through nine regional councils. 
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Each region has one or more offices 
and two or more professional staff 
members. Eight regions hold region- 
wide conferences in June. The Pacific 
Southwest Region holds its conference 
at Asilomar on the Pacific Coast at 
Christmas-time. Each regional council 
is responsible for the development of 
a program for enrichment of the life 
of the campus Christian Association in 
its area. 


The national Student 
YMCA and YWCA 


Every four years representatives of 
Student Associations are called to a 
National Student Assembly of the 
YMCA and YWCA. It is being held 
this Christmas-time at the University 
of Kansas. It is responsible for assess- 
ing the needs of students. the uni- 
versity and world and for developing 
policies and program for the next 
four-year period. 

The National Student Council of the 
YMCA and YWCA (NSCY) meets an- 
nually in August or September and 
carries ad interim responsibility for 
the National Student Assembly. It is 
composed of approximately eighty rep- 
resentatives elected by the regional 
councils and the NSCY Administrative 
Committee. 

The NSCY NSCY 
ministrative Committee which 
monthly in New York and carries ad 
interim responsibility for the NSCY. 


Ad- 


meets 


elects the 


Student program and projects 


The resources of the National Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA are available 
to strengthen and enrich the work of 
campus Christian Associations. Among 
them are: 


Counsel in administrative practices and 
procedures. 


Assistance in recruiting, placing and 
training 300 staff members in about 
200 colleges and universities. 


Assisiance in the selection and schedul- 
ing of speakers. 


Resources for program through region- 
al news letters, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
program papers and the new series 
of study booklets. 


Expression of the convictions of Chris- 
tians on public issues through the 
Committee on Effective Citizenship. 

National projects including the Leader- 
ship Training Schools, the Washing- 
ton Student Citizenship Seminar, the 


College Summer Service Groups, 

Students-in-Industry projects, and 

the International Seminars. 
Cooperative student work 

Members of the National Student 


YMCA and YWCA work cooperatively 
with other organizations to achieve 
certain specific objectives. Several of 
these projects were begun the 
YMCA and YWCA but the work is 
now done co-operatively with several 
other organizations. The National Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA carry active 


responsibility in these organizations: 


Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students meets. stu- 
dents at the port of entry. gives counsel 
concerning living in America. and de- 
velops a program in many university 
centers designed to enrich the experi- 
ence of foreign students. 

United Student Christian Council co- 
ordinates the work of student Christian 
movements in the U.S.A. It seeks io 
strengthen and increasingly to unite 
student Christian movements in a cor- 
porate life of study. work and wor- 
ship. and to foster campus Christian 
community. 

World University Service conducts 
a program of education and fund-rais- 
ing which enables American students 
to give assistance to students in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 

Council on Student Travel makes 
ship space available to students. plans 
shipboard orientation programs to and 
from Europe and seeks to enrich in- 


ternational travel programs. 


Young Adult Council enriches and 
coordinates the youth work of move- 


ments affiliated with the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 
Student Volunteer Movement for 


Christian Missions seeks to make Jesus 
Christ known, loved and obeyed in 
every sphere of life in every part of the 
world. and calls students to make their 
life-work the world mission of Christ’s 
church. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


book 


ljreviews | 


THE NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS 


By Harry S. Ashmore. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954. Paper edition, $1.50. 


This timely volume provides a fund 
of information necessary to all persons 
interested in desegregation in public 
schools. It describes the findings of a 
comprehensive research study under- 
taken in 1953-54 and sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Ashmore brings us a clear 
interpretation of the many factors in 
our peculiarly American bi-racial sys- 
tem of education. 

The book outlines the history of 
judicial proceedings from the first case 
challenging segregation over a century 
ago. Roberts versus the City of Boston: 
to Plessy versus Ferguson, 1896, in 
which the Supreme Court established 
the doctrine of “separate but equal”: 
to the decade of litigation based on the 
Fourteenth Amendment: to the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
which calls for desegregation in the 
public schools. 

It shows how public schools have in- 
creased in numbers as well as in the 
quality of their service. It carefully ex- 
plains the inequalities in this growth. 
In the South, state governments have 
heen faced with the added cost of pro- 
viding a dual system of public schools. 
teachers and facilities. This has neces- 
sitated the expenditure of a larger pro- 
portion of state funds for education 
than in the rest of the nation. This in- 
formation is supplemented by an ex- 
cellent section of figures and charts. 

There are many practices involving 
the separation of public 
schools in the 31 states which do not 
require segregation. Substantial migra- 
tion of Negroes to urban centers out- 
side the South has produced segregated 
housing in many cities. Although not 
legally defined. this segregation has 
maintained a form of exclusion tacitly 
accepted by communities. Schools serv- 
ing these segregated areas generally 
have been inferior in quality. 

An interesting chapter answers the 
question. “In what ways may desegre- 
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gation be accomplished and what 
should be expected as the outcome?” 
Colleges and universities and some 
communities have moved toward inte- 
gration. The plans, methods and con- 
sequent results are explained. The book 
maintains that desegregation will be in 
direct proportion to the desire, knowl- 
edge and skillful application of effort 
by persons who are involved in this 
venture in human relations. 


Dorothy Takechi, Membership Re- 
sources Staff, YWCA of the U.S.A. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


Albert C. Outler. Harper & Brothers, 
1954, 285 pp., $3.50. 


We can be grateful to Professor Out- 
ler for clarifying what is going on in 
psychotherapy today. In this book he 
confronts psychotherapy with the core 
of the Christian message. This had to 
be done, and the study should be con- 
tinued in the near future. 

The question for us is whether we 
can follow Dr. Outler’s suggestions. His 
book pre-supposes that there is still 
antipathy between psychotherapists 
and theologians. He does not accept the 
psychotherapist as sympathetic — to 
Christianity and therefore on an equal 
basis. It is significant that he does not 
get further in his conclusion than to 
state the terms of an alliance between 
psychotherapy and Christianity (p. 
242). When one considers objectively 
the terms of this alliance it is clear that 
they are quite rigid on the side of the- 
ology. but they expect greater under- 
standing by the psychotherapist. No 
wonder that Dr. Outler doubts that 
such an alliance will ever take place. 

As long as we feel that psychother- 
apy must accept not only the vital part 
of Christianity but our particular theo- 
logical understanding of it, we cannot 
expect fruitful teamwork between the 
psychotherapist and the Christian min- 
ister. There is no doubt that Dr. Out- 
ler tries hard to be objective, but he 
succeeds only in being constructively 
critical in dealing with psychotherapy. 

continued on next page 


a bold look at the 
church’s future 


COMMUNITY 
OF FAITH 


T. RALPH MORTON 


With chapters by JOHN 
CommunitY OLIVER NELSON and 
: 


ALEXANDER MILLER. 


Says Presbyterian Life, 
“The author, a Scot and 
leader of the celebrated 
lona Community,  chal- 
lenges the Church to re- 
late itself to modern life. 
He has as his central the- 
sis that Christianity es- 
sentially has always been 
a society of men, not a religion.” 


COMMUNITY OF FAITH traces 
the development of this society, 
shows how it changed to new pat- 
terns with changing times. Mr. Mor- 
. ton says the old patterns can no 
longer be brought up to date, and 
calls on modern Christians “to make 
experiments in cooperative social 
living.” (A Haddam House book) 

$2.50 


prayers for your 
everyday living 


THE STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


JOHN O. NELSON, 
Chairman of 
editorial committee 


For individual and group 
worship. Includes prayers 
for special occasions, such 
as retreat, grace at meals. 
The first non-denomina- 
tional book of its kind. 
“A wonderful source for 
the college student. De- 
signed to cover every 
need, interest and con- 
cern.”’—Robert E. Luccock, 
Pulpit Digest. (A Haddam 
House book) $2.00 


order the easy way! eee 


Send me: 
_ cop. COMMUNITY OF FAITH @ $2.50 ea. 
cop. THE STUDENT PRAYERBOOK @ $2.00 ea. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


[] Bill me 
291 Broadway 
New York City 7 


[] Payment enclosed, send Postpaid 
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DISCIPLINES OF THE 


HIGH CALLING 
By Perry Epler Gresham 


Ministers and 
Protestantism will find within these covers a 


seminary students throughout 
new friend—one that speaks their language. 
The wise counsel Dr. Gresham gives is based 
on his belief that psychology, philosophy, art, 
sociology and history are fields in the truth of 
God. His discussions also include practical sug- 
gestions for overcoming inadequacies in the 
$2.50 


ministry. 
PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 


OF RELIGION 
By Arthur W. Munk 


Here are some of the most satisfying discus- 
sions on deep questions of faith for which 
reasonable answers must be found for mean- 
ingful and creative living. How shall we think 
of the Bible? What is the meaning and purpose 
of life? What place does man occupy in the 
scheme of things? Are all religions equal? How 


can we tell right from wrong? etc. $2.75 


At your bookstore or Dept. | 
The Bethany Press - St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SEE FOR 
YOURSELF... 


why SCM is your 
best religious book 


Affthoted with 8 
BOOK CLUB / 


value today! 


SIX BOOKS *4 00 


A YEAR ... ONLY 


Your first SCM selection .. . 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


By JOHN MURRAY. With a real sense of balance 
and clarity, this book deals with problems facing 
those who wish to live according to a Christian 
pattern. Topics discussed include money, movies, 
courtship and patriotism. SCM’s stimulating, schol 
arly books are written by outstanding authors. One 
new book every two months for a year, $4 postpaid. 


DR. R. H. EDWIN ESPY, Executive Secre- 

tary, National Student Council of the 

YMCA, says: 
“The publications of the SCM Book Club can be 
commended without hesitation to American students. 
They reflect the best thinking of the British SCM 
and of many of the leading religious writers of the 
world. The offerings are widely varied in subject 
matter and treatment, and are directed to all 
stages of development in student and faculty re- 
ligious thinking. An extensive reading of these 
books in the United States will enrich the life of 
the American Student Christian Movement.’’ 


Mail Coupon Today 


Div. of Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Dept. TCI5 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois , 
Send me more information 
- [ } Please enroll me as a member. I enclose $4. 1! 


books 


while he finds little to clarify or criti- 
cize in the field of theology. 

The value of this book lies in its 
frankness in opening the discussion be- 
tween psychotherapy and Christian 
theology. One has to try to go deeper 
than Dr. Outler did. The common basis 
for the Christian theologian, as well as 
for the psychotherapist, is life. The 
Christian theologian tells us where life 
comes from and what the gift of life 
by God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
means for our human existence. The 
psychotherapist, on the other hand, 
helps us to understand where we ham- 
per our own self-realization and where 
we are crippled by environmental in- 
fluences. The latter has to pre-suppose 
life and can only clarify what its self- 
expression, through our being, can be. 
But all this is truly helpful. and in 
the deepest sense it is realistic, if done 
in the context of God’s own uncondi- 
tioned guarantee that he, the almighty 
maker of heaven and earth. who gave 
us life. will also sustain it and fulfill 
his loving purposes throughout our ex- 


continued 


istence. 

If this is true there can be no such 
thing as an alliance and even less a 
rivalry between psychotherapy and the 
Christian message. On the contrary, 
without the core of the Christian mes- 
sage psychotherapy has no basis. Pro- 
fessor Outler hopes for critical inter- 
relatedness between theological anthro- 
pology and the view of manhood by 
psychotherapy. We share with him the 
hope that his contribution will be a 
start on this basis. 

Hans F. Hoffmann 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


WORK AND VOCATION: 
A CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


Edited by and with Introduction by 
John Oliver Nelson. Harper and 
Brothers, 1954, 224 pp., $2.75. 


As the title suggests this discussion 
turns on two principle foci. The pri- 
mary theme is vocation, “ .. . the call- 
ing of men by the God of heaven and 
earth: the divine choosing of Israel 
and then of the Christian Church to be 
bound by a covenant with God, and so 
to become a people of especial obliga- 
tion and promise: and the calling of 
each faithful member of the people so 
chosen to take his part in the common 


life of duty and hope” (p. 82). The 
second theme is work, which refers to 
daily activity in the workaday world, 
the all-too-often monotonous and de- 
personalizing labor for daily bread. As 
Editor Nelson’s introduction put it, 
“Manifestly, something is wrong with 
work life for a great many Americans” 
(p. 15). The relationship between voca- 
tion and work in Christian thought and 
action has gone through startling 
changes through the centuries; this 
symposium analyzes these mutations, 
suggests that a new relationship is 
needed, and seeks to describe in gen- 
eral terms what it should be. 

Paul S. Minear surveys the way the 
two themes are related in_ biblical 
thought, finding that work is subordi- 
nate to vocation and essentially deter- 
mined by it. He is thoroughly aware 
of the chasm between the biblical rec- 
ord and our own occupations in the 
modern world, yet finds a wealth of 
stimulating insight on the matter. Rob- 
ert L. Calhoun traces the themes 
through Christian history, showing 
how they became separated in medie- 
val times as the gulf widened between 
the religious “vocation” and the ordi- 
nary Christian’s “work.” The Reforma- 
tion dramatically, and at first success- 
fully, sought to identify again Chris- 
tian vocation and daily work by em- 
phasizing that the Christian could ful- 
fill his calling through his daily work, 
however humble. “But the breakup of 
traditional ways of life. especially in 
Protestant lands, the spread of free 
thought and resistance to authority, 
the disruptive and exhausting wars of 
the seventeenth century, the beginnings 
of the industrial revolution and_ the 
rise to power of a new middle-class 
merchants. manufacturers. bankers, 
and independent small landowners. im- 
patient of control by either Church or 
State—brought a new kind of disinte- 
gration” (p. 84). Individualistic tend- 
encies within Protestantism contrib- 
uted further to the inversion of the 
identification of daily work with divine 
calling, so that calling came generally 
to mean simply human work, with God 
left out. Robert S. Michaelson, focus- 
ing on American industrial society, 
shows how the doctrine of Christian 
vocation gave way to the American gos- 
pel of work—an individualistic, secu- 
larized. limited gospel. The results of 
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this on our society are thoughtfully 
probed. 

In the closing pages Dr. Bilheimer 
writes: “The crucial connection is that 
which must be made between work it- 
<elf and the demands of the Gospel. Is 
the work worthy in itself? Are the ob- 
jectives of one’s work in harmony 
with Christian demands?” (p. 207) 
These questions can be answered satis- 
factorily only as many Christians 
wrestle with them along many lines. As 
they do so, they will find this book a 
helpful and illuminating guide. 
Robert T. Handy, Associate Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 

Seminary 
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UNDER THREE FLAGS 


Stephen Neill, Friendship Press, 
1954, 185 pp., $2. 


FACE TO FACE WITH INDIA 


Roland E. Wolseley, Friendship 
Press, 1954, 178 pp., $1.25. 


It is commonplace in these days to 
take pride in the fact that Christianity 
is world-wide. It is not so common to 
engage in serious study of the world- 
wide Christianity of which we are a 
part. The aspirations, problems and 
achievements of Christians in distant 
lands are but vaguely known to us. 
These two books are particularly wel- 
come for the contribution they make at 
this point. Stephen Neill, the former 
bishop of Tinnevelly District in South 
India, is well known for his many con- 
tributions to ecumenical literature. Un- 
der Three Flags shows what the Church 
is doing in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
It describes the fast changing life of 
these countries as the context in which 
the Church must work. It shows some- 
thing of how the churches of India and 
of America and Britain are touching 
that life, and the places where they 
have failed to touch it. The develop- 
ments set forth in the field of church 
union stand out particularly as a chal- 
lenge to the rest of the world, for In- 
dia has been the leading country in 
church union throughout this century. 

In Face to Face with India Roland 
lk. Wolseley, professor of journalism at 
Syracuse University, takes us into the 
homes and daily work of several In- 
dians. Mr. Wolseley has recently been 
in India helping establish the depart- 
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Planned and Written for YOU -- - 


THE LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS 


by Charles M. Laymon 


You will like this brand-new col- 
lege textbook—written especially for 
you! It will make your course on 
the life of Jesus more interesting, 
more easily understood, more mean- 
ingful. 

College instructors in religion 
were consulted before and during 
the writing of this book. It is de- 
signed especially for college class- 
room use. 

Using a complete, objective out- 
line, Dr. Laymon presents a com- 
prehensive study of the many as- 
pects of Jesus’ life, ministry, and 
teachings. Varied points of view 
are given where there are significant 
differences of opinion among. schol- 
ars. 

You will appreciate a number of 
features planned especially for you: 
short chapters that break into prac- 
tical daily assignments, simple style, 
questions for review at the end of 
each chapter, and complete indexes. 

If your instructor in religion isn’t 
familiar with THE LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS—it's just 
off the press—ask him to write Col- 
lege Department, Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee, for an ex- 
amination copy. 

You will like the low price of this 
big, well-printed volume—yjust $3! 


The Contents 


Par? I: THE BACKGROUND 

Ture Wortp WHICH JEsus 
Livep—IHe RELIGION OF THE JEW 
—I Hr PERIOD BEFORE THE CANON- 
ICAL CANONICAL Gos- 
PELS. 


PART Il: THE LIFE 
AND TEACHINGS 

BETHLEHEM AND NAZARETH— THE 
MIATURING YFARS—IHE RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH JORDAN 
VALLEY— THE BAPpTiIsM— THE TEMpP- 
rATION—IT HE MUNISTRY OF [TEACH- 
ING AND PREACHING— TITHE MINISTRY 
OF SERVICE— HE MINISTRY OF HEAL- 
ING—Gop THE UNIVERSAL FATHER— 
PREACHING THE KINGDOM oF Gop— 
lure PLACE OF EARTHLY Goops— 
TEACHING MEN TO PRAY—PRACTIC- 
ING THE LAW OF LoveE—IMMORTAL 
AND His Crirics—THeE 
GREAT DeECISION—THE JOURNEY TO 
JERUSALEM—LAst DAy IN THE HOLY 
Ciry—Tur FINAL Conriuict— TITHE 
ARREST, IT RIAL, AND CRUCIFIXION— 
AS Lorp. 


$3 


CAREERS FOR 
YOU 


Erma Paul Ferrari 


Vocational guidance from the 
Christian viewpoint, 

“Practical and recent information 
on kinds of jobs, how to choose 
one, how to find out more about 
it, how to prepare for it, how to 
get the job and how to keep it... . 
Written in the language of youth 
and will be helpful in a real way 
to many who are preplexed about 
their life work.” Concern. 

“Practical, down-to-earth.” —Ok- 
lahoma City Oklahoman. 


Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 
At All Bookstores 


TOMORROW IS 
YOURS | 
Orva Lee Ice 


In these 20 untorgettable “‘les- 
sons In living,”” Dr. Ice shows that 
Christian living is both reasonable 
and desirable, for it provides a 
faith worth living by, a mission 
worth living for, and a self worth 
living with. 

Some of the themes: Keep Your 
Dreams Awake—Sentenced to Live 
—Going After the Wrong Man— 
Mind and Heart, One Music. 

For your own reading—and as 
resource material in preparing talks 
or devotionals for the “Y,” chapel, 
and similar occasions. 


$2 
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ment of journalism of Hislop College. 
one of the first such departments 
in India. He describes the life of a 
typical farmer, a doctor, a teacher, a 
government official, a laboring man 
and others. For the most part the de- 
scriptions deal with the living arrange- 
ments, the financial situation and the 
external interests of these people. Oc- 
casionally. but all to briefly. we see 
into their inner lives, their hopes and 
fears. their feelings about their fellow 
men and about life. Both books are by 
expert writers with an easy, readable 
style that should ensure their popu- 
larity with and usefulness for young 


con‘tinued 


people. 
Charles W. Forman 
Yale University Divinity School 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


John Dillenberger and Claude 
Welch. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1954, 340 pp., $4.50. 


There are two very important val- 
ues to this book. First, it provides a 
competent and clear introduction to 
the main periods of Protestant theol- 
ogy. Its point of view throughout is 
that in each period the basic theologi- 
cal problems and the answers arrived 
at are important to our modern think- 
ing. The interested student can learn 
here the roots of his religious tradition 
and be immensely helped in enlighten- 
ing his own deeper religious questions 
through the insights of the tradition in 
which he stands. 

Secondly. this book gives a most cre- 
ative interpretation of the positive 
nature of Protestantism. As the book 
makes clear, Protestantism is neither 
merely a protest against Roman Cathol- 
icism nor is it merely a pious restate- 
ment of current cultural ideals. Rather 
it is a deeply religious witness to the 
sovereignty and glory of God in Christ 


it costs subscription 
so little 
to have 


The $2 for one year 


Intercollegian $4 for four years 
every month 


send check or postal note to— 
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which frees the gospel from the hier- 
archical, cultural and human. situa- 
tions. It is at once a gospel of “God 
alone,” and a “gospel for every present.” 
The union between these two elements 
which is revealed in the sweep of Prot- 
estant history occurs because if God in 
Jesus Christ is alone Lord and Saviour. 
then God’s grace and not any human 
institution, creed or theology is the 
sole ultimate source and norm for the 
religious life of man. Here lies the 
deepest religious and prophetic root 
of Protestantism. If. therefore. no cul- 
ture is ultimately sacred, then this 
means that the gospel is thus free to 
relate itself positively to each new cul- 
tural situation: and here lies the source 
of the liberal and culturally creative 
element of Protestantism. In the terms 
of this insight both the orthodox and 
the liberal wings of the Protestant tra- 
dition are seen to be expressions of 
one basic religious point of view—a 
point of view which is not negative in 
character, as many Protestants secretly 
feel, but is rather a faithful interpre- 
tation of the apostolic witness itself. 
Langdon B. Gilkey, Associate Profes- 
sor of Theology, School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Careers 
In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and 
women, for careers in religious education. Op- 
portunities and needs in this field are very 
great. The demand for the School’s graduates 
is far greater than the supply. 
Two-year course for the M.A., also dectoral 
program. 
Expenses, $650 a year. Application for competi- 
tive full scholarship should be filed by March 1. 
Other scholarships available. 

| For catalogue and 

further information write— 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 


55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


put 
CHRISTIAN FAITH INTO ACTION 

in a YWCA CAREER 
Jobs in the YWCA offer interesting and cre- 
ative work with a Christian international 
movement which functions on college cam- 
puses and in communities. 
Minimum qualifications: 

College degree 

Group leadership experience 

Friendly personality 

Concern for Christian and democratic 

principles 
Write to: 
Personnel Services, National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Welcome to Chicago 
YMCA HOTEL 


2000 Rooms for Men, Women, Families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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TOWARD RACIAL AND CULTURAL INTEGRATION ON THE CAMPUS 


Progress in racial and cultural in- 
tegration leads to a society in which 
individuals are accepted. regardless of 
the superficial grounds of race, religion 
or economic status, Acceptance regard- 
less of race does not happen merely 
through the presence of members of 
different groups in the same institution, 
It comes through common involvement 
in Which individuals discover their true 
selves and the selves of others. This 
requires willingness to find the greater 
life which is promised to all who take 
seriously their faith in Christ. 

The responsibility of the Christian 
\ssociation in developing a campus 
community in which all persons re- 
eardless of race or culture will find ac- 
ceptance varies with each campus. 

The following suggestions are offered 
to aid the Christian Association in de- 
termining the race relations program 
most relevant to its campus: 


To displace fears born of ignorance 


HOLD DISCUSSIONS led by sociologists. 
anthropologists and psychologists on 
the insignificance of racial differences 
in individual character and perform- 


ance, 
DISTRIBUTE MATERIALS’ which give 
scientific information on racial dif- 


ferences. An excellent pamphlet is The 
Races of Mankind. 

PRESENT HISTORICAL FACTS which show 
that all racial groups have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the common wel- 
fare. See books on the history of the 
Negro in America, especially those by 
Carter Woodson, John Hope Franklin 
and Rayford Logan. 


To help remove emotional blocks 


|RESENT ARTISTIC PERFORMANCES by 
interracial or Negro artists. 

SET UP EXCHANGE VISITS between white 
and Negro colleges. The free partici- 
pation of the visiting group in classes 
and extracurricular activities will pro- 
vide opportunities for personal ac- 
quaintance. 
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BANQUETS di- 
desired by the 


HOLD BROTHERHOOD 
rected toward 
members of different racial groups. 


ends 


To sensitize campuses which 
bar Negroes 


DEVELOP AND EXPRESS STUDENT OPINION 
through forums and news releases. In- 
troduce this concern into the regular 
meetings of student organizations, 

PREPARE AND CIRCULATE MATERIALS 
showing the progress made by similar 
insiiiutions in integrating Negro stu- 
denis into campuses formerly a'l white. 


Toward community across racial lines 


SHOW THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH for practical brother- 
hood. Indicate the vast depersonaliza- 
tion which has taken place on many 
help the student to 
futility 
from false va‘ues and emply goals. 


campuses and 


recognize the which results 
FORM STUDY GROUPS on the implica- 
tions of the Christian faith for social 
action and racial brotherhood. 
PROVIDE FOR PERSONAL ENCOUNTER 
across racial lines in small. informal 
groupings on subjects of mutual in- 
terest. 
ENCOURAGE student 
week-end work camps or in commu- 


participation in 
nity service projects. 


PROGRAM RESOURCES 
FOR FEBRUARY 


BROTHERHOOD MONTH, February, 1955. 
For information and a packet of mate- 
rials write The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave.., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY, February 13, 
1955. A useful packet of information 
can be secured for 15¢ each from The 
National Council of Churches, 120 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
called by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation for Sunday, February 20. 
The cali to prayer and a suggested serv- 
ice of worship may be secured for 6c 
each or $4.00 per hundred, from The 
United Student Christian Council, 156 


Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


To assess human relations on campus 


MAKE A CAMPUS-WIDE SURVEY of hu- 
man relations. Enlist the aid of faculty 
members in this project’ especially 
teachers of sociology and psychology. 
Circulate questionnaires various 
campus organizations. Follow up the 
survey with personal interviews. Seek 
to discover the areas on campus 
where racial integration is progressing, 
where barriers exist to integration and 
areas which seem oblivious of the need 
for integration. 

HELP CAMPUS LEADERS improve their 
techniques and deepen their commit- 
ment to the achievement of 
community across barriers of race and 


Calnpus 


culture. Bring leaders together to 
study the factors which develop 


genuine interracial encounter and 
provide the ground for the acceptance 
of individuals on the basis of equality. 
| REPARE CHARTS which show the areas 
of campus life in which interracial 
and intercultural participation exists 
as well as those in which it has not 
yet occurred. Consider the policies and 
practices of the college fraternities and 
sororities: the inclusion of Negroes 
and Jews on the faculty and staff: the 
availability of college facilities to all 
racial and cultural groups: the prac- 
tices of the college in placing its grad- 
uates. 


To improve attitudes of townspeople 


DEMONSTRATE GENUINE FRATERNITY 
AMONG STUDENTS. This will ease the 
resistance of off-campus businesses and 
institutions to improving their prac- 
tices in giving service regardless of 
race. 

BECOME ACQUAINTED with community 
leaders, proprietors and patrons. 


EXPRESS INTEREST IN COMMUNITY CON- 
CERNS such as the Community Chest 
and the public schools. Students should 
hold panel and forum discussions to 
consider the local situation concerning 
desegregation. 

L. Maynard Catchings 
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